MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

riors fear not death, they have their idiosyncrasies in point
of smell, like Henry of Navarre, who fainted at sight of a
rose. One of these aversions is known to all native tribes
from the Juba to the Limpopo 5 they cannot stand the
smell of a smouldering rag, but it must be the rag of a
garment which has been long worn by man. This remedy
is fairly effective: the rags are twisted into a kind of rope,
and pieces of it are deposited, with due regard to the pre-
vailing wind, either in such places as the column, on its
way to the dwelling-place, is likely to pass, or all round the
latter. They are then lighted. Sometimes, when these rags
have been deposited round about the house or tent, a native
running with a stick, which he presses firmly down, con-
nects the different pieces by a line marked on the ground.
The object of this does not seem quite clear, but some
natives consider it to be an essential part of the defence.

It is amusing to recollect, in this connection, that the
late Maurus Jokai, the great Hungarian novelist, states in
one of his books, that a sure means to make a herd of cattle
stampede is to smoke, to windward of it, a pipe into which
the 'sediment' of an old hat has previously been scraped!

The natives of the Livingstone Range use the bulb of a
plant which they call 'kirago': they chew it, and then spit
in front and on the head of the advancing enemy. This
remedy is very efFective. The natives who use kirago also
say that warrior ants will not pass where kirago has been
planted; but I have never had occasion to test the truth of
this assertion.

All these measures make it comparatively easy to avoid
being rushed by an army of siafu during the.day, but the
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